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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


N all probability it will not cheer the heart of the librarian to know 
that 1912 has been a record year in British publishing. Never- 
theless the “ Analysis of books published in 1912,” appearing in 

The Publishers Circular, gives many facts that are both interesting and 
informative. During the year 12,057 books were published, an increase 
of 1,153 on the figure for 1911 (the previous highest). The totals for 
the various classes of literature are set forth in a table arranged 
according to the recommendations of the International Congress of 
Librarians at Brussels in 1910, and each class is sub-divided into “new 
books,” “translations,” pamphlets,” and “new editions.” The totals 
for the various classes are as follows :— 


Philosophy ove Fine Arts.. 
Religion ... Music (works about) .. 83 
Sociology ... ove Games, Sports, &c. 
Education... cco Poetry and Drama | 
Science ... oe | Juvenile ... ove 805 
Technology 586 History ... | 
Medicine, Pub. Health, &e. 440° Geography and Travel es 649 
Agriculture, Gardening 187 Biography 554 
Domestic Arts... GeneralWorks(Encyclopeedias 
Business Magazines, &c.) ... 337 
Totals 12,067 


According to the Pudlishers’ Circular ; “the increased publishing 
activity of 1912 has been distributed over nearly all classes of literature. 
The increases are as follows :— Philosophy, 59; Law, 1; Education, 61 ; 
Philology, 19; Science, 177 ; Technology, 61 ; "Medicine, &c., 27; 
Agriculture, &c., 18 ; Domestic Arts, 52; Business, 47 ; Fine Arts, 29; 
Music, 31 ; Games, ke, 30; Literature, 160; Poetry and Drama, 53; 
Fiction, 249; Juvenile, 157 ; History, 62 ; Geography and Travel, 48; 
and Biography, 78. The decreases are :—Religion, 132 ; Sociology, 20 ; 
and General Works, 114. The largest increases are thus i in Science, 
Literature, Fiction, and Juvenile Literature.” The rate of production 
during 1912 has been more uniform than usual, but even so it varies 
from 713 in the month of August to 1,740 in October. To show the 
influence of season upon book production we have constructed the 
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following table from the Pudlishers’ Circular’s statistical tables for a 
number of years past. 


Year Jany. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. 
1907 738 837 786 749 815 789 632 559 1,056 
1908 742 772 823 641 847 696 686 564 _~ 1,098 
7909 756 764 970 800 888 793 755 524 1,320 
1912 895 939 «6832, 844 1,090 727 713 1,392 


Year (contd.) Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 
1908 1,263 1,045 644 9,821 
4909 1,327 1,194 634 10,725 
Ig10 1,342 1,154 516 10,804 
ror 1,527 1,203 703 10,914 
1912 1,740 1,263 824 12,067 


From these figures it is obvious that a disproportionate number of 
books appear in the three Autumn months. The old Spring publishing 
season, on the other hand, which used to be located about March, 
seems to be getting later and is now grouped around May and June. 
The difference between the slack times and the two publishing seasons 
is in reality much greater than appears from these bare figures. Most 
of the books that are worth calling books appear in one or other of the 
conventional publishing seasons, and the slack times are made even 
more slack than appears on the surface by being largely given up to the 
production of ephemerz, ‘‘ duds,” and all kinds of literary protozoa. 
The poor book-buyer, therefore, finds himself hunting for the little 
trickle of books during six months of the year, and during the other six 
he is struggling against a raging cataract of books that reaches its 
wildest every October. This is bad for the book-buyer, as every book- 
buyer knows from his own experience, and must therefore be bad for 
the publishers. A more even flow of books to correspond with the 
flow of money available for book purchasing, would inevitably lead to 
better book selection, better book production, and better results for the 
publishers. 


WE have on previous occasions drawn attention to a lack of support, 
on the part of some librarians, towards professional literature. There 
is another aspect of the subject which seems to call for some remark. 
It is noticeable that in many Public Libraries, works written by 
members of the profession are allocated to the reference department or 
hidden away from the public in a “staff collection.” Admittedly the 
majority of these works appeal to members of the staff more than to 
general readers, but there are several instances where such books 
should be placed in the general circulating library, and, if necessary, be 
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duplicated in the “staff collection.” To quote a few examples: 
Brown’s Manual of Practical Bibliography, and The Small Library ; 
Greenwood’s Edward Edwards ; Savage’s Story of Libraries ; Stewart's 
How to Use a Library; Coutts and Stephen’s Manual of Library 
Bookbinding. None of these books is of interest only to persons 
actually engaged in library work. They have an appeal considerably 
beyond purely professional circles, and they should be as readily 
available to the public as are the numerous books dealing in much the 
same way with other callings that are to be found in any lending 
library. Again, why should not even the more specialized professional 
works, such as Brown’s Manual of Library Economy, be placed in the 
lending department? they could be borrowed by members of the 
staff in the ordinary way, and would also be at the service of aspirants 
to librarianship who are at present excluded from the professional 
circle. 


Tue above remarks also apply in some instances to the treatment of 
professional literature within the staff circle. Especially is this the 
case as regards the professional magazines. There are places where 
these periodicals disappear into the librarian’s office each month and 
are lost to the staff in general. Professional magazines appeal to 
everyone interested in library work, and not solely to the chief 
librarians. Every assistant worth his or her salt is interested in what 
is going on in other libraries and in the library world at large, and it 
must be rather galling for some of them to have to obtain 
surreptitiously or as a privilege, what surely ought to be a right. But 
perhaps after all it is a fitting punishment for such assistants as do not 
themselves subscribe to the magazine of their choice ! 


THE TREATMENT OF PAMPHLETS, MAPS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, AND SIMILAR ITEMS. 
By Recinatp E. SMitHER, Senior Assistant, Brighton Public Library. 


N Public Library administration it is often found that many publi- 
cations of various descriptions are purchased or presented for 
addition to the stock, which are, owing to their nature, somewhat 

rarely called for, and yet need effective preservation. Such publications 
require proper treatment in order that they may be accessible in a 
reasonable and handy form, and that they may be kept in good 
condition. I should like to remark here, that several of the methods 
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detailed below are in use at Brighton Public Library, notably the 
methods of dealing with pamphlets. ll three methods detailed in 
connexion with maps are in use, and are to be recommended to any 
other library, as they assist greatly towards the quick location of a 
particular item. 

Pamphlets will naturally be the librarian’s first thought, as, owing 
to their peculiar sizes and flimsy nature, they are a nuisance if placed 
on the shelves in their published condition, and are continually getting 
torn when books near to them are moved, or else become lost behind 
other volumes, thereby causing loss of time whilst they are sought. In 
many libraries, however, pamphlets receive very little of the attention to 
which they are assuredly entitled, and this is doubtless because no 
effective scheme of disposal has been devised. The following notes are 
put forward with a view to suggesting a possible scheme of disposal. 

In the first place the pamphlets should be sorted into their average 
sizes, with a view to making good-sized volumes which will be of octavo, 
quarto and folio size. After this is done they should firstly be classified, 
the classification number written on the cover, and then finally arranged 
in class order, so that a perfect numerical sequence is obtained. Next, 
they should be numbered through with an automatic numbering stamp, 
or by hand in ink, if the library does not possess a stamp, at the top 
corner of the page, through the entire volume. All the time the idea 
should be kept in mind that possible pamphlets dealing with the same 
subject, or falling into the same main classes in the classification used 
in the library, should be kept together for reference. For instance, at 
Brighton we have bound together all pamphlets dealing with Socio- 
logical, Scientific, and Literary Subjects, and the volumes are called 
SOCIOLOGICAL PAMPHLETs, Vol. 1; SCIENCE PAMPHLETS, Vol. 1, &c. 
When the pamphlets have each received their individual class number, 
an analytical catalogue entry is written, which appears in the catalogue 
both sheaf and card, under its special subject and author, and referring 
to the volume the pamphlet is in. An entry of this sort would be 
something like the following :— 


758.1 704 Cuurcn (A. H.). Old English fruit trenchers. 
1885. [Fine Arts Pamphlets, Vol. 1, p. 34). 


This will be seen to refer at once to the pamphlet needed, and much time 
is saved. Of course, if there are many pamphlets on the same subject 
they can be put up into suitably thick volumes, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 
and so on indefinitely. 

In order to facilitate reference, and also to give the volume of 
pamphlets a better appearance, it is suggested that a title-page should 
be typed and also a contents page, setting forth briefly the contents 
of a volume, and these should be bound into the volume. 

As fresh pamphlets are received by the library after there are some 
bound volumes already on the shelf, the best thing to do is to get some 
pamphlet boxes and stand them on the shelf immediately following the 
parent volume or volumes. By this means the pamphlets will be kept 
in good condition, and they will be on the shelf in their main class, 
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and can quickly be found if required. The box could be lettered 
“Fine Arts Pamphlets—Additions,” and when a sufficient number had 
accumulated, they could be taken out and treated in exactly the same 
way as the others. By this means the risk of loss of publications is 
reduced to a minimum, and at the same time they are not lying about 
uncared for, and a constant eyesore. 

The above suggestions apply particularly to a library which is 
endeavouring to get together a good local collection, which usually 
contains dozens of pamphlet publications which must be kept. Where 
this system is tried it will be found very useful, and will save the cost 
of binding every pamphlet separately as one or two libraries have 
attempted to do. Bills and Acts of Parliament applying locally should 
be treated in the same way, except, of course, that they should be 
arranged under the names of the place to which they refer, and after 
that chronologically. 

It is now becoming the custom for municipal and urban authorities 
all over the British Isles to have a guide-book to their particular locality 
published, often through the “Health Resorts Association.” If no 
exhibitions of holiday literature are held at the library, these guides 
should be saved and bound together, and arranged in alphabetical 
order under the name of the place, but in other ways treated exactly in 
the same manner as other pamphlets. They can be lettered in some 
such way as—‘“ Guide Book vol. 1., etc.” 

If these methods are followed out, it will also be found much 
easier to ascertain if the library already possesses a copy of a certain 
guide book or pamphlet when one is offered to it, as all that requires 
doing is to look up the card under the author’s name or title of the 
book in the card catalogue, where it will immediately declare itself. 

Another frequent source of perplexity to librarians is the collection 
of cards, comprising invitations to dinners, exhibitions and other 
private and municipal functions which are bound to collect in a library 
during a term of years. In go per cent. of cases the cards are never 
looked at and never wanted and yet they possess a certain local interest, 
which makes them worth preserving. 

A good and yet cheap and easy way in which to dispose of such 
cards would be to have a guard book made, in which the cards could 
be mounted. A chronological order will probably be found the most 
useful, because as fresh cards are received they can be easily stuck in, 
and thus the book can be kept quite up-to-date. Ifa more minute 
sub-division is required, the cards for special functions can be kept 
together, such as those for dinners, exhibitions, and the like. A 
guard book of this description if carefully kept is always of local interest, 
and when full can be added to the local collection, the catalogue entry 
for it giving the inclusive dates covered by the book. 

Election bills and posters, which, of course, should always be kept 
in the local collection, can also be treated in the same way ; and if the 
library authority permits lectures to be given in the library, samples of 
the syllabuses, handbills and posters announcing such, should always 
be preserved. 
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Unmounted maps are often a source of great inconvenience to 
librarians, by reason of their unwieldy size ; and if not properly cared 
for soon get very torn and disreputable. The best method of treat- 
ment, if the library can afford it, is to mount the maps on linen, and if 
space can be spared they can be hung on rollers and reserved to a 
special room, as is the practice in several libraries, both here in 
England and in the United States. This method, ideal in its way, is, 
however, unfortunately beyond the financial range of most English 
municipal libraries. A cheaper, but quite effective way of treating 
maps, is to cut them into sections, and then mount them on linen, or 
best quality cartridge paper, leaving, however, just a very small division 
between each of the sections of the map. The small divisions can then 
be used to fold the map into a small size without tearing it or straining 
either the linen or the paper mounting. It is then easy to slip the map 
into a cloth case made for it, which will stand on the shelf with the 
back showing like an ordinary book; or they can be classified and 
arranged in their class order in large boxes, or even arranged under the 
names of the places which they represent. Of course, great care 
should be taken with a map cut into sections, so as to get the streets 
and roads exactly level with each other. 

There are, however, maps published like those of the “ Ordnance 
Survey” in England or the maps of various surveys of the United 
States Government which cannot be treated in the foregoing way, owing 
to the fact that they are published on a large scale, and appear 
in single numbered sheets which only cover a very small district 
These maps are really best dealt with when mounted on linen and then 
bound into volumes in order of the sheet numbers or when put into 
portfolios of suitable size and so kept for use. Really speaking, the 
last method is best, as, with the maps individually free, a person is 
able to compare a much larger area than if the maps have their fixed 
places in a bound volume. 

One other difficulty in Public Library practice is the effective 
disposal of local and county prints and photographs, which it is now 
becoming possible to obtain, thanks to the exertions of various county 
“photographic surveys.” It is a good sign that many surveys are 
requesting the Public Libraries of their particular county to store their 
prints. But the question of how to arrange these, so as to make them 
easily accessible is a matter requiring some thought. In many cases 
they are of all imaginable sizes, and deal with all kinds of local subjects, 
including churches, manor houses, ruins and the like, and have no 
classification whatever. 

One way, however, in which to arrange them, after the librarian 
has obtained the sanction of the officers of the survey, is to give all the 
prints a progressive stock number, and carry the number on to the print 
or photograph as the case may be. They should then be arranged in 
some such order as the following:—County Churches, A-Z ; County 
Views (arranged in alphabetical order of place) ; County Seats—such as 
manor houses, castles, and so on. When this is done boxes of varying 
sizes specially adapted for filing prints should be purchased. A label 
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showing the contents of the boxes is very useful, and will enable 
the staff to supply quickly any particular print or prints required. 

One other method of arranging these prints is to provide guard 
books, and stick the prints in them in the order of their accession 
numbers ; and, in order to assist in the location of any required view, 
to keep a classified catalogue of the prints for the use of the staff and 
public. There is only one advantage for this procedure, and that is 
the small amount of room required for storage, compared to the amount 
required for a number of pamphlet boxes ; but the facility with which 
those in boxes can be handled far outweighs, in this case, the value 
of the storage room lost. 


CURRENT NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


oo 


THE centenary of the birth of Edward Edwards, the chief pioneer and 
founder of municipal Public Libraries, was celebrated in Manchester 
by a dinner given on December 13th, by the Chairman and members 
of the Public Libraries Committee. The Lord Mayor occupied the 
chair, and among the guests were the Mayors of Stockport and Eccles, 
Mr. C. W. Sutton (Chief Librarian, Manchester), Mr. H. Guppy 
(Ryland’s Library), Mr. C. Madeley (Warrington), Mr. T. W. Hand 
(Leeds), Mr. G. T. Shaw (Liverpool), Mr. B. H. Mullen (Salford), 
Dr. E. A. Baker, Mr. H. Bond (St. Pancras), Mr. H. Jones (Kensington), 
Mr. H. T. Coutts (Islington; President of the Library Assistants’ 
Association), Mr. N. Treliving (Leeds), Miss Burstall (Girls’ High 
School, Manchester), Messrs. Credland and E. Axon (Manchester). 
Mr. Alderman Plummer, in proposing the toast of “'The Memory 
of Edward Edwards,” said they were commemorating that night one of 
the greatest of ‘‘the forgotten benefactors of humanity.” The library 
world, at least, knew the work which Edwards did and something of 
the debt due to him. It was appropriate that Manchester in a mood 
of gratitude, not unmixed with compunction, should seek to place on 
record this tardy tribute. Mention should be made of Thomas 
Greenwood, whose appreciation of Edwards’ labours and devotion to 
his memory had done more than all else to rescue Edwards from 
oblivion. He had written the life of Edwards and he had sought to 
embody his affection and reverence for him in a concrete and permanent 
form. He ransacked the world, even to the shores of the Pacific, to 
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gather up every fragment of Edwards that could be got together—books 
from his library, letters, manuscripts, records and relics of every kind. 
These accumulated treasures he bestowed upon Manchester. Mr. 
Plummer also mentioned Mr. Greenwood’s further munificent gift to the 
city of that great and unique collection his “ Library for Librarians,” 
together with £5,000 for its maintenance and organisation. Poverty 
was the lot of Edwards throughout, frequently in its most irritating 
forms, such as crippled and dwarfed and paralysed, and as rendered 
even cherished and congenial work hard of accomplishment. It must 
not be supposed, however, that Edwards did not enjoy a fair share of 
earthly happiness. He was happy in his domestic life, in his hopes 
and aims, in his achievements. He was extremely self-conscious, 
impatient of control and somewhat difficult to get on with. 
He was the last man to be under the control of a committee. 
Edwards was, however, absolutely sincere, devoted to his work, 
and supremely able in his own sphere, although from the stand- 
point of worldly success a total failure. Mr. Plummer said, in con- 
cluding, that Edwards was the pioneer of the library movement, and 
it was fitting they should render to him in Manchester, where he 
laboured and toiled and set so worthy an example, a tribute of praise, 
gratitude, and affection. 


Mr. T. C. Abbott, in proposing “ The Public Library Movement,” 
said there were never so many demands made as there were to-day on 
the library authorities and the libraries themselves. Referring to the 
great library movement in America, he said he hoped that something of 
the same spirit and enthusiasm as had been shown there would induce 
some of them in this country to throw still more ardour into the work 
in which they were engaged. Mr. Charles Madeley, chairman of the 
North-Western branch of the Library Association, who first responded, 
spoke of the changed condition of things in this country since the 
Libraries Act was passed in 1850. Mr. C. W. Sutton mentioned that 
all the Public Libraries in Manchester (except, of course, the old 
Chetham Library) had been established in his own lifetime. When he 
entered the services of the Corporation, the Manchester Library 
contained only 35,000 volumes, whereas it now boasted of 200,000. 
The lending libraries then only numbered four, with a stock of 33,000 
volumes in all. Now there were twenty-four branches, with 250,000 
volumes, and the cry was still for more. In 1865 the books used were 
408,000; in 1911, 2,750,000. This was only typical of the library 
movement all over the country. 


IN conjunction with the new reference department of the Keighley 
Public Library, a collection of specifications of patents has been formed. 
This special collection should prove very useful to those engaged in 
machine making, the staple industry of the town. 


A ist of periodical publications, official reports, and Blue Books in 
the Library of the British Medical Association available for issue to 
members on loan has been printed, and copies can be obtained free on 
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application to the librarian, at the house of the Association, 
429, Strand, W.C. The regulations governing the loan of these 
publications are stated in the introduction to the list. The library is 
open for consultation from 1o a.m. till 5 p.m. (on Saturdays till 2 p.m.) 


Ow1nc to financial difficulties the governors of the Cripplegate 
Foundation (London) will shortly close their Queen Street Branch 
Library, which has been in existence for twelve years, and was very 
largely used. 


AT a recent meeting of the Brandon (Manitoba) City Council it was 
resolved to purchase a site for the purpose of erecting a Carnegie 
Library. 


In the Manitoba Free Press of December 28th Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
librarian of Newark (N.J.) contributes an article on “Scientific 
Management now for Libraries” in the course of which he says :— 
“The general public almost always thinks of its library in terms of 
literature and rarely in terms of commerce and industry. But the time 
is rapidly approaching when the public library of a great city, while not 
losing in effectiveness in the academic field, will take over to itself 
either directly or through efficient co-operation, much of the work now 
done by special libraries like those of banks, factories, insurance 
companies, charity organization societies, municipal research bureaus, 
etc. The public library of a great city will, we may assume, extend its 
field of work somewhat as follows: In all the business districts of the 
city it will establish branches. Telephones and special messenger 
service will connect all the branches with one another and with the 
main building. In each branch will be a small collection adapted 
to the needs of those forms of business activities, manufacturing, 
commercial, financial or what not, which are found in the vicinity of 
the branch. Through a vigorous campaign of publicity the offices, 
shops, stores, banks, and all other institutions of the neighbourhood will 
be told that their public library is a storehouse of such information as 
the man of affairs finds he hourly needs. The public library of a city 
is a gigantic encyclopedia, not of ancient wisdom only, but of the 
wisdom also of yesterday and of the morning of this very day. In 
journals, proceedings of societies, it holds the raw material of the best 
obtainable answers to all the questions that can arise in factories, stores 
and offices of all kinds whatsoever. Millions have been spent by great 
industrial establishments which would never had been made had the 
the custom prevailed of turning first to such a source of information as 
the public library soon will be, and learning thereby that the experiments 
had already been made and proven failures. Useful as public libraries 
now are they have scarcely begun to occupy the vast utilitarian field 
which awaits them.” 


A city plan exhibition is being held at the Newark (N.J.) Public 


Library. Most of the material has been supplied by the City Plan 
Commission, which has been recently studying methods by which 
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Newark may be made a more efficient city. Several departments of 
the city government have contributed to the exhibition. 


AN international exhibition for the book industry and the graphic 
arts, including photography, will be held under the auspices of the 
Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein, at Leipzig, the book industrial centre of 
Germany, from May to October 1914, for the purpose of celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the Royal Academy for the Graphic Arts and 
the Book Industry at Leipzig. This scheme meets with hearty 
encouragement at the hands of the Government, the State of Saxony 
and the City of Leipzig, and it may be regarded as standing on a sound 
financial footing from the fact that the State of Saxony has granted 
200,000 Marks, and the City of Leipzig another 200,000 Marks as their 
contribution towards the guaranty fund. In addition to this, the 
local administration has placed a large plot of land, having an area of 
some 400,000 sq. metres, at the disposal of the Exhibition management, 
free of cost. Amongst book industrial circles some 600,000 Marks 
have, so far, been subscribed towards the guaranty fund, and a sum 
at least equally large may yet be expected. The Exhibition desires to 
bring about a friendly competition in the graphic arts and book industry 
amongst all civilised nations; it is designed to demonstrate book 
industriai production in its profound influence on the general education 
of the people, and in its connection with all branches of culture, and it 
is also intended to show what a prominent position the graphic arts and 
industries occupy in the life of nations. 

The provisional plan of the Exhibition provides for the following 
sixteen groups :—Free Graphic Arts; Applied Graphics and the Art 
of Bookmaking ; Instruction in the Industries of the Book Trade ; Paper 
Manufacture ; Stationery and Writing Materials ; Manufacture of Colours ; 
Photography ; Technic of Reproduction ; Letter-Cutting, Type-founding 
and allied trades, Stereotypy and Electrotypy ; Printing Processes ; Book- 
binding ; Publishing, Retail and Commission Book-trading ; Newspapers, 
Methods of Advertising and Canvassing; Library, Bibliography, 
Bibliophilism and Collections; Machinery, Apparatus, Materials and 
Implements for the Printing Industry ; Measures for the Protection and 
Welfare of Workers. 

These groups have been further subdivided into about 63 classes. 
Each group is to be introduced by a historical and a technical 
instructive department, whereby laymen will also be stimulated and 
encouraged. The development and the position in the history of 
civilisation of the various branches of the book industry will be clearly 
demonstrated, and the technical stages of each process will be shown 
ia a way suited to the general intelligibility. An ethnographical section 
will be devoted to the products of primitive peoples. Workshops in 
going order, models and apparatus for demonstrating purposes, and 
cinematograph performances are to stimulate the interest of experts and 

eneral public in equal degree, just as the Exhibition in its entirety 
is not intended to be a lifeless conglomeration of inanimate objects, but 
is meant to represent a living organism. The publications of book- 
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sellers and music-publishers will be brought directly to the notice of 
the public through the medium of libraries and reading rooms, through 
lectures, public readings, recitations and concert recitals. 

The offices of the International Exhibition for the Book Industry 
and the Graphic Arts, Leipzig 1914, are located at the Deutsches 
Buchgewerbehaus, Leipzig, where fuller particulars will be willingly 
given at any time. 


Tue Norwich Public Library in conjunction with the Norwich and 
District Photographic Society, is organizing a photographic survey of 
Norfolk and Norwich. Shortly after the disastrous flood in Norfolk 
and Norwich during August, 1912, the. Norwich Public Library 
Committee decided to preserve a permanent pictorial record of the 
flood by collecting photographs taken by professional and amateur 
photographers. This naturally led to a consideration of a larger 
question, namely, the collection of photographs of all that is interesting, 
valuable, and characteristic of Norfolk and Norwich. The object of 
the survey is to preserve, by permanent photographic process, records 
of antiquities, art, architecture, geology and palzontology, natural history, 
passing events of local or historical importance, portraits, old documents, 
prints, and characteristic scenery of the county of Norfolk. All prints 
approved by the survey Committee are to become the property of the 
Public Library, and will be available for public inspection and for 
exhibitions. The most comprehensive and highly organized photo- 
graphic survey is the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey, which 
is stored in the reference department of the Croydon Central Public 
Library. With the view of stimulating public interest in the proposed 
Norfolk Photographic Survey, and of acquainting persons of the scope 
and methods of photographic survey work, the Public Library 
Committee is arranging for a public lecture, with lantern illustrations, 
to be delivered on this subject by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, the chief 
librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries, and the Hon. Curator of the 
Surrey Survey, at Blackfriars’ Hall on Friday evening, the 24th January. 


Tue Middlesbrough Free Library Committee have decided to use 
4,600 which they have in hand towards the excess expenditure on the 
Carnegie Free Library, and to ask the Local Government Board for 
power to borrow £776 7s. 1od., the amount further needed. Dr. 
Carnegie gave £15,000 towards the library, and when asked to 
contribute the 41,376 7s. rod. over spent, he declined to do so. 


THE report of the Curators of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
states that the volumes added in 1912 numbered 10,432, and that the 
total items received into the library amounted to 51,230. The aggre- 
gate of items in ten years was 472,376. The number of books received 
under the Copyright Act in January, 1912, was 1,266, being the largest 
ever received in one month. ‘The donations included a collection 
from Mr. John Maitland Thomson, LL.D., advocate, of early plays and 
other works, chiefly of the 17th century, containing 161 items, many of 
great rarity and value. Mr. Maitland Thomson’s is one of the most 
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interesting and valuable donations ever received by the library. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan has now presented twelve volumes in all of his 
magnificent series of privately printed catalogues of his collections of 
jewels and works of art. A large collection of books and papers 
relating to India Company and by the India Office has also been 
presented. These form a valuable library of original authorities on 
all matters connected with the British Government of India. 


THE Manchester authorities are still enquiring into the scheme for the 
purchase of the Manchester Royal Exchange and its conversion into 
the Public Library. By the time this is in print they will have held 
twenty sittings on the subject, and the final decision is expected by 
about the end of this month. According to the Manchester Courier: 
“The inquiry has been publicly described by different speakers on 
public platforms and by correspondents in the newspapers as ‘ farcical,’ 
‘ridiculous,’ ‘ludicrous,’ and ‘ waste of time and money.’ So far as 
the public is concerned very little interest has been shown in the 
proceedings, while it is quite obvious that even members of the 
committee are tired of the business. It is felt in many quarters that, 
when the report stage is reached the whole question raised by the 
purchase of the old Infirmary site will still remain open, for the 
committee can decide nothing—it can only make recommendations 
which the Council may or may not act upon.” 


THE average newspaper takes little notice of Public Libraries, unless it 
stumbles across some misleading statistics regarding fiction, or someone 
connected with such an institution qualifies himself as companion to 
Balaam. The usual thing has happened regarding the member of the 
Doncaster Library Committee who discovered Zom Jones, and the 
incident has been proclaimed all over the world. A proposal to burn 
the book was brought forward, but the good sense of the majority of 
the committee negatived this ludicrous proceeding. They have, 
however, withdrawn the book, and struck it out of the catalogue. A 
letter which appeared in the Daily Mail puts the case for common- 
sense fairly :—‘“ Sir, 1 see with real alarm that the Doncaster Public 
Library Committee have taken to the unusual course of reading the 
books over which they preside. The same phenomenon was recorded 
some years ago in Chicago, and resulted, if I remember right, in the 
banning of Balzac and Shakespeare. The Doncaster committee have 
so far only fallen foul of Zom Jones, Fielding’s novel which first 
inspired the youthful Dickens and is reckoned an English classic. 
But what will happen if this habit of reading is extended among 
library committees I tremble to think. Shakespeare will certainly 
vanish. The Bible will scarcely withstand the new critical sense ; and 
by the time the moral or religious, or even intellectual opinions and 
prejudices of these new-style reading committees are satisfied the 
—?—~ will be restricted to an emasculated literature in which there will 

little room for anything beyond lives of parents by their children.— 
W. G. F.” 
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Tue Guildhall Library has just received the greatest windfall of its 
history, and now possesses the First, Third and Fourth Shakespeare 
Folios. These were transferred from the London Institution to the 
Guildhall on January roth. For many years the Corporation has 
possessed an authentic autograph of Shakespeare’s, but never until now 
one of the very early copies of his works. With so many other claims 
upon the funds available for the library, the enormous price charged 
for such rare and precious books has been prohibitive—even 
when an opportunity has occurred of buying one at all. Now 
the omission has been repaired, without the expenditure of a 
penny by the Library authorities on that account. When the 
final decision was taken, and an Act of Parliament passed, to 
convert the London Institution into a School for Oriental Studies, 
the Board of Management, with the consent of the Proprietors, arranged 
that all the books of Oriental interest contained in the Institution’s mag- 
nificent library should be retained for the purposes of the school, and 
that the pick of the others should be presented to the British Museum and 
the Guildhall Library, on the understanding that the former institution 
should have prior choice. The proprietors of the London institution 
possessed the first, second, third, and fourth folios. All those editions, 
save the second, the British Museum already had. Therefore, it took 
only the second folio, leaving the others for the Guildhall Library. 
Many other rare books were also included in the transfer to the 
Guildhall. For the information of students, it should be explained 
that these books will not be put into the library, or be in any way 
accessible to readers, until the Library Committee have considered 
means for their special protection. 


Tue Holborn Public Library Committee propose to include in their 
annual estimates a sum of £200 for the purpose of increasing the 
number of really educative and valuable books in the library’s stock. 
“The ephemeral character,” says the Committee, “ of the bulk of the 
books purchased from time to time for the Public Libraries, in order 
to meet the popular demand, is, in our opinion, much to be regretted.” 
It is proposed to set aside £ 200 for the purpose of acquiring works of 
established reputation. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Percy FREER, senior assistant in the Walsall Public Library, has 
been appointed to a similar position in the Leeds University Library. 


Mr. Frank PRICE, assistant in the Kidderminster Public Library, has 
been appointed chief assistant in the Walsall Public Library. 


Mr. H. RUTHERFORD PuRNELL, librarian-in-charge of the lending 
department of the Croydon Public Libraries, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library of South Australia at Adelaide. Mr. 
Purnell is well known as honorary editor of Zhe Library Assistant, and 
he will leave England with the best wishes, not unmingled with regret, 
of a large number of professional friends. 
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WILFUL DAMAGE: THE GENERAL 
READER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


oo 


ROBABLY nothing is more aggravating to the librarian than 
those petty damages and mutilations that occur occasionally 
even in the best regulated libraries. Argus, unfortunately, is a 
mythical being, and even if modern librarians and their assistants 
possessed his hundred eyes it is doubtful whether they alone would be 
able to prevent these petty forms of vandalism. The aid of the general 
reader must be obtained in order to trace the majority of damages to 
the respective culprits. Generally speaking, library readers are 
forgetful or ignorant of their obligations in this matter, and so 
everybody's business becomes nobody’s business. _If the right-minded 
reader could be made to realise that it is his duty to report to a 
member of the library staff any damage or imperfections in the books 
and periodicals which come under his notice, it would be an 
important step in the eradication of the evil. 


Some few months ago attention was drawn in the columns of 
The Library World to the irresponsible type of person who persists in 
defacing the pages of books by writing comments on them. Readers 
who do this sort of thing are usually ignorant or conceited, and the 
following quotation taken from a library book illustrates these two 
characteristics very clearly: ‘ This is the driest piece of literature ever 
published. It is also nonsensical in the extreme, and I pity anybody 
who is faken in by taking it out, like I am.” It may be reasonably 
supposed that the next borrower would have called the attention of the 
librarian to the work of this unknown conceited and ignorant critic, 
especially as the book in question was written by an author who 
occupies no mean place in English literature, but in this and many 
similar instances the damage was not reported until the book had 
passed through several readers’ hands. 


The rules and regulations of most libraries include a clause 
similar to the following: ‘“ Any person who unlawfully or maliciously 
destroys or damages any book, print, manuscript, or other article 
belonging to the library shall be liable to prosecution for mis- 
demeanour.” Rules are seldom read, and some additional notice is 
necessary to prevent malicious damage. The following stamp has 
— —* by a certain library, and is impressed at the beginning of 
eac 
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THIS BOOK MUST NOT BE TORN, 
WRITTEN UPON, OR MARKED IN 
ANY WAY, AND READERS WILL BE 
HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR’ ANY 
DAMAGE DONE BY THEM. 


This form is to be recommended because it may act as a deterrent, 
and should it not do so, it suggests to the succeeding borrower that he 
may be held responsible for the damage if he should fail to report it. 

Mutilation of newspapers and magazines is a similar evil, and 
presents the same, though perhaps greater, difficulty in detection. 
People who are mean enough to mutilate periodicals are generally cute 
enough to avoid the staff and, here again, the help of other readers is 
indispensable. In some libraries card notices are exhibited, warning 
the public against mutilating papers, etc., but the display of such 
notices, even if framed, does not enhance the appearance of a room. 
At Great Crosby the following stamp is imprinted on one corner of all 
newspapers and magazines: 


PERSONS MUTILATING PAPERS &c. 
BELONGING TO THE LIBRARY ARE 
LIABLE TO A HEAVY PENALTY, AND 
ANYONE GIVING INFORMATION 
THAT WILL LEAD TO THE CONVIC- 
TION OF OFFENDERS WILL BE 
REWARDED. 


The librarian reports that so far it has proved most satisfactory. 
Doubtless a form of this character minimises the evil, and a “local” 
notice is more effective and less obvious than a general warning 
exhibited on the walls of the library. 

H. 
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THE OPEN-ACCESS SYSTEM IN 
TECHNICAL LIBRARIES. 


By James Jounston, Assistant Librarian, Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. 


OWHERE do I think is the open-access system used to better 
purpose than in a technical library. Though not so widely 
practised in this country in conjunction with general reference 

and lending libraries, as in the United States, the system I would 
advocate should be adopted in all institutions running a technical 
library for the benefit of its students or members. Its advantages in 
this department of literature are many, giving as it does the student the 
run of the shelves in the selection of those books that will best suit him 
in his studies. This it must be remembered is a most important factor 
inasmuch as it gives the student a clearer and wider conception of the 
literature attached to his line of study, and also that intuition which 
will enable him to choose from a bibliography based on the perusal of 
each book. Even if a little more time is spent in looking for a book 
in this manner, it is never wasted, and the reader will go away much 
more pleased with the choice he has made than might otherwise have 
been the case if the privilege of searching for himself had been denied. 
It often happens that though the title of a book in the catalogue suggests 
to the reader what he is looking for, its teachings are either too 
elementary or too far advanced for his requirements. A glance over it 
would assure him on this point and thus save him the trouble of filling 
in the requisite form and taking away with him a book which is prac- 
tically of no use to him, and which will most probably be returned in a 
few days, unread and untouched. Nothing is so discouraging when, after 
a journey to the Public Library, a borrower asks for a book which 
after he has looked at it proves to be quite an antiquity or an advanced 
work full of curves and figures, the combined efforts of eminent pro- 
fessors in natural science. In most cases the borrower is too shy to 
return it to the assistant at the issue counter, and takes the alternative 
of carrying the heavy tome home—it is to be hoped, with the philosophic 
reflection that he will have better luck next time. In an open-access 
library these hindrances are overcome to some extent, and if the 
borrower fails to find the right thing it is his fault, and his only. Of 
course it is imperative that the books must be kept in a strictly classified 
form, arranged to permit of easy selection ; and bring everything on 
each subject within reasonable compass. 

In the library of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, the open- 

access system is in vogue, and is an invaluable asset to the students in 
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their studies. Here all classes of technical literature are well repre- 
sented, chemistry and engineering, however, predominating. The 
classification is the Dewey, and as an extra guide the name of the 
class in each division is printed in large type above the top shelf, viz., 
Trigonometry, Chemical Analysis, Dynamics, and so on. It therefore 
happens that the different classes with their related subjects are made 
more easily accessible, even to the uninitiated. A long counter separates 
the readers from the bookcases, and to gain access they must pass 
through a wicket at one end. An assistant stationed here has complete 
supervision of all the shelves, and checks the issue of each book. The 
professors in the college are provided with special forms to jot down 
the title, author, publisher, &c., of any book which they think should be 
added to the library. The forms are returned to the librarian, and in 
due course are brought before a meeting of the Board of Studies for 
consideration. If the books mentioned are approved of by the Board 
they are then added to the library. Moreover, the selections made are 
such as will be of use to the students, and as no one knows the require- 
ments of a student better than his professor, superfluous literature is 
seldom bought. I know of no other method of book selection that 
would bring a technical library more up-to-date than this and raise its 
standard of efficiency, but in studying efficiency we must not neglect 
the fundamental principles leading to that state, and adopt open access. 
It imbues the student with a real interest in his work when he finds 
himself in the midst of books full of scientific and technical instruction, 
and more often than not tends to make him more proficient in his 
studies. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


oo 


Libraries and Librarianship. By A Mere Librarian. 1912. Roy. 
8vo. 36 pp. Melbourne: Printed for the Author at 508, Albert 
Street, E.M. [Not for sale.] 

HE title of this pamphlet is a good deal more imposing than its 
contents. The subject discussed by “A Mere Librarian” is not 
libraries and librarianship but classification, particularly the 

Dewey classification. The Dewey scheme, he contends, is not really 

classification at all, but a notation; it is “full of blunders and 

bizarreries ”; the notation being a relative and not a fixed one, leads in 
his opinion to the losing of books rather than the finding of them. The 
author wants to confine all use of a classification notation to the subject 
card catalogue, and to employ only a fixed location mark to books to 
serve as finding or call numbers. He indulges in hair-splitting (some 
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of it quoted from Mr. Kaiser’s “systematic indexing”) such as “to 
classify means to draw up a scheme ; to class means to apply it.” He 
is unable to distinguish classification from cataloguing, and his whole 
argument is rendered vague by this fundamental confusion. He is not 
clear upon the fact that while a “book ” can only be classified in one 
place, it can be catalogued in as many places—or under as many 
subjects—as the information it contains renders desirable. He tilts at 
all relative notations or subject numbers, but advances no argument 
against their use; and his only substitute is the medieval “ Press B, 
shelf 3, book 7” fixed location! The pamphlet is a curious mixture of 
progressive ideas, with which we are in entire agreement, on the subject 
of analytical cataloguing (and our agreement is not lessened by the fact 
that the author fondly imagines himself to be discussing classification !), 
and a number of reactionary ideas regarding classification as applied to 
books. Although we beg to differ from most of his ideas, we must say 
that “‘A Mere Librarian” presents them in a manner that is breezy, 
stimulating, and occasionally humorous. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

The volume of transactions of the Brussels Conference has arrived 
just as we were beginning to wonder if it would ever appear. It is a 
substantial book of 876 pages, most of which are occupied by the 
various contributed reports and papers from the members of the 
Conference. It is impossible to summarise the contents, but an 
indication of some of the chief contributions will serve to give an idea 
of their variety and interest. From British librarians there are the 
following :—“ Position of British librarians respecting salaries, hours, 
vacation, superannuation, &c.,” by James Duff Brown ; “ Library work 
with the blind in Great Britain,” by George E. Roebuck ; “ Education 
in librarianship in Great Britain,” by Dr. E. A. Baker; “ Ownership 
stamping of books,” by James D. Stewart; “ Libraries and periodicals,” 
by Basil Anderton ; “ Branch libraries,” by Charles W. Sutton ; 
“ Essential provisions which should be made in the plans of a Public 
Library,” by A. L. Champneys; “Library work with children,” by 
Harry Farr ; “ How to name the librarians,” by L. Stanley Jast and 
W. C. Berwick Sayers; and “ Library books and infectious diseases,” 
by James D. Stewart. These are the British contributions only ; there 
are sixty-eight papers and reports altogether, including contributions 
from America and most of the countries of Europe. The volume also 
contains a report of the discussions on these items, and the usual formal 
contents, such as lists of members of the Conference, &c. The full title 
is as follows: Congres Internationaux des Archivistes et des Bibliothécatres. 
Congrés de Bruxelles, 1910. Actes publiéts par J. Cuvelier et L. Stainier. 
Bruxelles: au Sidge de la Commission, 1912. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENGRAVING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We have received from Messrs. S. Paul & Co., a small pamphlet 
entitled A Revision and elaboration of Dewey's 760-779 schedule, by 
Arthur J. Hawkes (five pages, price 6d. net). 
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THE LIBRARY STAFF: A PLEA FOR ITS 
RECOGNITION AND ORGANIZATION. 
By Maurice J. WRiGcLeEy, Central Library, Stockport. 


oo 


HE Library assistant seems to be treated generally as merely a 
mechanical portion of the library machinery, instead of, as he 
really is, the connecting link between the library and the public. 

Methods of organization seem to run in the same well-worn groove 
as of old, and because he was content then with methods in vogue, 
the administrator seems to think that the same unthoughtful practices 
must still prevail. ‘This subject has been repeatedly written about, and 
some might even say, worn thread-bare, yet in spite of this admission it 
seems that we shall always be faced with this important and personal 
factor in staff organization. 

Library assistants, even the juniors, who are the raw material, 
should be looked upon as a means of bringing forth the best advantage 
a library can show, namely, a greater and more intelligent use of its 
resources ; instead of which on the other hand, they are often looked 
upon as mere messengers or attendants. 

With a little consideration for those who are struggling to attain 
their ideals, the lot of the assistant could be vastly improved and his work 
so made that he would take a great interest in all matters pertaining to 
his profession. The result of this enthusiasm on the part of the staff 
would be, that the library would flourish in all departments. 

It should be the aim of the authorities to provide the staff with 
every facility for improvement, in general, bibliographical, technical 
and professional knowledge. In order to provide for their welfare, 
time should be allowed for their private study ; the formation of staff 
guides for the discussion of papers amongst themselves should be 
fostered ; there should be provision of ample text books on library 
economy ; payment of all their fees, such as ‘* Correspondence classes,” 
and “ Examination entrance fees” should be made, and time allowed 
to attend such examinations ; or, the alternative of increasing their wage 
to enable assistants to pay the fees themselves. 

In addition to the library authorities encouraging their assistants 
to take an interest in general studies, they should also provide for the 
practical side of the work, thus enabling the assistants thoroughly to 
grasp the innermost workings of the institution, and the work they will 
be called upon to perform. All this works in the interests of the 

blic. 
#9 Each assistant should know equally well the working of all depart- 
ments, so that when the occasion arises he can answer all queries 
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promptly and efficiently. He should understand how to use a 
catalogue, whether dictionary or classified, the uses of classification, the 
relation of the reference library to the lending library ; he should be 
able to use works of reference and to lead people to the channels of 
information they require, so that the enquirer will depart well satisfied : 
all these minor points are the very foundations upon which the 
popularity and success of the library depends. 

No assistants should be relegated to special positions, such as 
“lending” or “ reference” assistants, but they should be interchanged 
to give them the opportunity of taking part in every variety of duties 
relegated to the various departments. They should even be changed 
about to the various branches. As soon as a tree ceases to grow it 
begins to decay, and the same applies to the human mind—stagnation 
spells death. If one assistant is constantly occupied by the same 
routine, his brain becomes inactive ; whilst on the other hand, instead 
of waiting for a change of work which comes only by promotion, he is 
initiated into other duties, his faculties become sharpened, and he takes 
an interest inall matters. It has been said, and the saying is very true, 
that “more efficient librarians mean more efficient libraries, more 
efficient libraries mean more enlightened citizens, more enlightened 
citizens mean greater willingness to increase the library rate,” so it is to 
the librarian’s advantage to see that every means be given to his assistant 
to equip himself with the modern knowledge of librarianship. 

The grading of the staff should be upon a recognised basis, each 
subordinate having a name relative to his position, and not as in some 
libraries where the sub-librarian is dubbed “ Chief Assistant,” the others 
being jumbled up into ordinary assistants like much merchandise. 

A recognised stand of grading somewhat as follows should be 
carried out in all libraries, so that a position in one library is known 
by the same name elsewhere. The one who is deputed so take the 
place of the librarian should be rightly named “ Sub-librarian,” next in 
seniority comes the chief assistant, then the senior assistants to be 
followed by the ordinary assistants, giving us the following positions :— 


(a) Sub-librarian. 

(4) Chief assistant. 

(c) Senior assistants. 
(d) Ordinary assistants. 


This method of grading enables us to work out the alloted hours 
of duty, so that the staff will be equally efficient during the hours of 
duty throughout the day, providing an equally intellectual staff on an 
average, to deal immediately with the requirements of the public. 

The division of the work will be allotted to the assistants 
according to their office. The sub-librarian and chief assistant will be 
responsible for the supervision of the staff and all departments, the 
checking of all work, selection of books, cataloguing, compilation of 
reading lists, etc. ; the senior assistants should be responsible for the 
accessioning, classifying, suggestions of borrowers, statistics for reports 
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and committee meetings, and binding ; lastly, the juniors will perform 
the ordinary routine work, and other duties such as preparation of all 
books for public service, stamping, pasting labels in books, cuttings, &c., 
filing of newspapers, counter work, replacing of books upon the shelves, 
book repairs, &c. 

The immediate advantage of this grouping or grading is obvious, it 
means that during absence from duty either on account of holidays or 
sickness, the work of the library will not suffer, because through the 
interchange of assistants, every assistant will be able to carry out certain 
duties whether he is the responsible person or not, thus procuring the 
decided advantage of widening the scope of his duties and brightening 
of the horizon of librarianship. 


REVIEWS. 


A VIOLINIST’S DICTIONARY. 


A useful addition to musical literature is Zhe Violinist’s Dictionary, 
by Frederic Barclay Emery (1912; 8vo, pp. 116; Mr. W. Reeves; 
price 2s. 9d. net). Much of the information contained in this book is 
to be found in any dictionary of music, but on the other hand there is 
much information relating particularly to the violin or to violin music 
that is not to be found in any other single work. Nothing that is useless 
to the violinist has been included, and so far as we have tested the book, 
very little that might be of use has been omitted. The particulars 
supplied are brief, but clearly expressed. Short appendices containing 
rules for the pronunciation of French, German, and Italian, and lists of 
writers of violin music, violin makers, and bow makers, complete a 
handy and excellent reference book. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The bibliographical portion of the second volume of Miss 
Kathleen Schlesinger’s “ Instruments of the modern orchestra,” has 
now been issued as a separate volume under the title of 4 Bibliography 
of musical instruments and archeology: intended as a guide to the study 
of the history of musical instruments (1912; 8vo., pp. 110; Mr. Wm. 
Reeves, price 5s. net). The bibliography was somewhat over-shadowed 
in its place in Miss Schlesinger’s previous work, and there is little 
doubt that its utility will now meet greater recognition. The entries 
are arranged under a series of fairly broad headings, sufficiently close, 
however, to get full value from the references. An extremely useful 
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feature of the list is the attention given to facsimiles of MSS., etc., in 
which musical instruments are illustrated. It is a pity that no index to 
the bibliography has been included in the present edition. 


IDYLLS OF THE YEAR. 


Mr. Basil Anderton, the well known chief librarian of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, has followed up his “ Fragrance among old volumes ” with 
a charming little book of Jdyl/s of the Year (1912; sq. 8vo. pp. 44; 
4 plates in colour ; Messrs. O. Anacker, Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net). Ina 
series of twelve short “Idylls” Mr. Anderton conveys the spirit of 
each month of the year. It is the merest outline or suggestion, but it 
is gracefully and pleasingly done. The coloured illustrations attempt 
to do pictorially what Mr. Anderton does in words, and with 
considerable success. 


DANCES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Mr. Alfred Moffatt has arranged for the pianoforte a collection of 
“ Dances of the olden time. With an essay on old English dancing, and 
the method explained of performing a number of dances included in this 
work, by Frank Kidson” (London: Bayley & Ferguson, 1912. Price 
2s. 6d. net. Illustrated). This is a most interesting collection of old 
dance tunes, with notes as to their origin, and an introduction explaining 
the steps, and photographs showing actual dances in progress. The book 
is indispensable in libraries having collections of music, but every 
popular library should possess one or more copies. The arrangements 
by Mr. Moffat are artistic and most effective, but will require a player 
of some ability to do them justice, as they are on the difficult side. 
We congratulate Messrs. Moffat and Kidson on their successful 
attempt to provide a valuable aid to the movement now so much in 
vogue, for the cultivation of English folk-songs and dances in the 
schools, clubs and guilds of the country. 


“THE MARBLE APHRODITE.” 


Mr. Anthony Kirby Gill, the popular librarian of Twickenham, is 
the author of 74e Marble Aphrodite (1912 ; cr. 8vo, 324 pp. ; S. Paul 
& Co. ; price 6s.). It is a novel of artistic life in London, with (as the 
title suggests) a sculptor as the hero, and the other characters are 
drawn from modern artistic Society, and “ Bohemian” circles. It 
would be unfair to give away the plot, so we must leave our colleagues 
to make the acquaintance of the goddess for themselves. 


WALLACE AND ROTHESAY. 


From Mr. Alexander Gardner, Paisley, we have received new 
editions of two essays by John, third Marquess of Bute, dealing with 
The Early Days of Sir William Wallace, and David, Duke of Rothesay 
(1912; 16mo. sewed; 6d. net). This is a pleasant and convenient 
edition, and it should ensure a wider popularity for these standard 
historical essays. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR BORROWERS 


Io. 


OF BOOKS. 


Thou shalt not buy what thou can’st borrow. 


Thou shalt take care of thine own books, for thy babies and thy 
puppies will find as much delight in borrowed books as 
playthings. 

Thou shalt not cut the leaves of a book with a butter knife, nor 
decorate the margins with jam in imitation of the old 
illuminated manuscripts. 


Remember that the most artistic form of appreciation is to repair 
the torn leaves of a book with postage stamp edging, and to 
arrange the red and green lines alternately. 


Honour the opinions of an author as expressed in his book, 
but should’st thou disagree with his views, pencil thine own 
notes in the margins. By so doing thou wilt not only give 
evidence of thy vast learning, but will irritate subsequent readers 
who will, unmindful of thy superior knowledge, regard thee as 
a conceited ass. 

Thou shalt choose thy books from among those most worn. 
Should’st thou be dissatisfied with their contents thou wilt have 
the pleasure of knowing that many of thy neighbours have been 
“had ” likewise. 

Thou shalt consult the librarian when thou knowest not what 
thou requirest. Should he be unable to assist thee, substitute 
“in” for “con.” 

Thou shalt not pay fines on principle (current cash is much to be 
preferred). 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against the library assistant, 
saying: ‘“ He taketh the best books and reserveth them for his 
friends.” 

Thou shalt not covet the books that thy neighbour hath 
appropriated. 

M. G. N. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 


Bodleian Library, Oxford. Staff Manual, 1913. 18mo., pp. 130. 
Bodleian Library. 

The familiar Staf-Kalendar appears under a new guise with the 
present issue. The actual Kalendar, in which the duties for each day 
of the year were elaborately set forth, has been condensed into three 
tables of monthly, weekly, and daily routine duties. |The portion that 
used to form the “Supplement” to the Kalendar has now become the 
main thing, so that the new title of Staf’ Manua/ is more descriptive 
and correct. The chief addition to the contents is a detailed Sudject 
Index, which is in reality a classification of Bodleian library economy. 
Another interesting new feature is a brief Manual for Readers and 
Visitors, which includes a note on the history of the library, and plans 
of the reading rooms and picture gallery. The Staff Manua/ is an 
improvement on its predecessors, and although the light comedy 
afforded by the injunctions regarding the back-stairs and boys has been 
greatly diminished, what the manual has lost in this respect is more 
than balanced by the greater interest and usefulness of its new material. 


Bolton Public Libraries. Catalogue of books in the central lending 
and reference libraries: Class list No. 42, Musicand Domestic 
Economy. Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., chief librarian. 8vo., 
pp- 119, boards. Price 2d. 

These lists are classified according to the Dewey system, and are 
supplied with author and title, and subject indexes. They are clearly 
arranged and easy to use. The principal suggestion we have to make 
is that a running headline giving class numbers and subjects would 
facilitate consultation, particularly in the case of large headings 
occupying a number of pages. 


Deichmanske Bibliotek, Kristiania. /ofuler Lesning. 1912. 
8vo., pp. 390. Kristiania: O. F. Arnesens. 

This catalogue is also classified according to the Dewey system, 
and is provided with author and subject indexes. In this case the 
headings are formed by the names of subjects only, and the class mark 
is given at the end of each entry. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. Catalogue of books 
concerning the Greek and Latin classics in the Central Public 
Libraries. By Basil Anderton, B.A., and T. E. Turnbull. 
tyt2. Illus., 4to., pp. xiv.+270. (Cloth). 

In this addition to the series of class-catalogues issued by the 

Newcastle libraries, the books on Greek and Roman literature and 
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language, religion and philosophy, history, archeology and art are 
described. It is classified according to Dewey, has author index, 
and is prefaced by a table of the classification. _It is distinguished by 
careful compilation and bibliographical accuracy, and should form a 
highly efficient guide to an extensive collection of books. A number 
of appropriate illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 


New York State Library. 7Z%e first quarter century of the New 
York State Library School, 1887-1912. 8vo., Jilus., pp. 62. 
Albany, 1912. 

Register of New York State Library School, Jan. 5, 1887-Dec 
31,1911. 8vo., pp. 126. Albany, 

An immense amount of work is recorded by these two pamphlets 
The first of them gives an interesting account of the growth and 
development of the Library School from its foundation by Melvil Dewey 
to its Phoenix-like rise from the ashes of the New York State capital in 
1911-12. Many photographs of the various directors and school rooms 
are included. The Register lists the students in chronological order, 
and supplies particulars as to their professional careers since leaving 
the school. Upto the end of 1911 the number of library positions 
held by students amounted to 2,131—a total that gives some indication 
of the influence of an institution like this upon the library work of a 
country. 


St. Bride Foundation Institute. A C/assified catalogue of books in 
the lending department. Compiled by F. W. T. Lange, librarian. 
8vo., boards, pp. 38+347- 1912. 

The arrangement of this catalogue is according to a scheme of 
classification devised by Mr. Lange, and there are no location or class 
numbers. An index of subjects is provided, and the need of an author 
index is met by the provision of a complete author catalogue at the 
library. The arrangement would have been more systematic if one of 
the recognised schemes of classification had been employed, but other- 
wise the catalogue is an excellent one, and easy to use and understand. 


REPORTS. 


According to the Report (1911-12) of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia (Washington) the number of volumes circulated 
for home reading was 650,527. These were distributed by the following 
agencies : Central Library, 545,847 volumes (adult 433,434 ; juvenile 
112,413); Takoma Park Branch Library, 23,663 volumes ; deposit 
stations 22,323 volumes ; grammar schools 45,336 volumes; high 
schools 2,525 volumes ; two school stations 4,785 volumes ; playgrounds 
and home libraries 4,984 volumes ; books for the blind 415 ; and other 
outside agencies, 649 volumes. The book stock of the library wa 
increased from 132,873 to 144,476 volumes. An important alteration 
has been made with regard to the binding and repairing work. For 
several years this work has been done “ by contract in the library’s own 
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bindery, which is well equipped with machinery and tools. The 
contractor has furnished the materials, labour and expert supervision. 
At fair and reasonable prices the library has had a skilled force steadily 
employed to do its binding in its own building as needed, with all 
risks and all direction of work assumed by the contractor. The output 
has been exceedingly satisfactory.” The commissioners have decided 
to substitute direct employment and “ the coming year’s experience will 
be required to tell whether the change will be advantageous to the 
library or the reverse.” 


An increase of the use made of the Northampton Public Library is 
recorded in the annual Report (1911-12). The number of volumes 
issued was 297,741 (lending 256,900; juvenile 29,030; reference 
11,811) which exceeds the previous year’s issue by 17,868 volumes. 
The number of books, pamphlets, &c., in stock was 34,785 (lending 
18,140 ; juvenile 3,558; reference 13,087). An important event “ was 
the transference of the juvenile library from the general lending depart- 
ment to a room in the basement, which was originally built for it. . . It is 
now available as a reading room for the boys and girls as well as a 
library. The system of issuing the books is the same as in the general 
lending library, viz., open access.” Reading lists, dealing with topical 
questions, have been supplied to readers, and the first number of the 
Library Bulletin was issued in October. 


An important event recorded in the forty-third annual Report of 
the Céeveland (U.S.A.) Public Library (1911) is the completion of the 
South Branch building, a plan and several photographs of which are given 
in the report. This is the seventh library that has been provided at 
Cleveland through the beneficence of Dr. Carnegie. The following 
figures summarise the year’s work: circulation 2,395,888 volumes ; 
borrowers registered 138,957 ; number of agencies for distributing 
books 429; visitors 1,441,893 ; accessioned volumes in system 444,907. 
All these figures show an increase on those of the previous year, and 
the work of the year has been the largest in the history of the library. 


The Report of the San Francisco Public Library (1911-12) gives 
the following statistics: volumes circulated 821,162 ; borrowers’ cards 
in force 38,454; volumes in library 120,105, of which 18,413 have been 
added during the year. Several valuable donations have been received. 


In the seventeenth Report of the governing body of the St. Bride 
Foundation Institute (1911-12) it is stated that the resources of the 
technical library have been drawn upon to contribute to four exhibitions 
during the year. The number of volumes consulted has been 3,664 as 
compared with 2,972 in 1910-11. The number of prints and broadsides 
has grown steadily, and special attention has been given to the collection 
of illustrations of printing presses and machines. A “Catalogue of 
Works on Practical Printing, Processes of Illustration and Bookbinding 
published since the year 1900,” contained in the library, is available for 
distribution to persons interested. In the general libraries 109,408 
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volumes have been issued (lending 102,941 ; reference 6,467). There 
are 16,108 volumes in stock. A new and complete catalogue has been 
issued recently. 


The Pratt Institute (U.S.A.) celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in June, 1912. The Report of the Public Library (1911-12) records 
progress in all departments. 208,979 volumes were issued from the 
circulating department, an increase of 11,515 over the previous year ; 
49,780 volumes were issued from the children’s room; and the 
attendances in the reference departments were 50,041. The stock of 
the library was 101,596 volumes. 


In the Report of the Workington Public Library (1911-12) are 
included photographs of the exterior of the building, the borrowers’ 
hall, and a plan of the interior. The issues from the lending library 
were 75,923 volumes, in comparison with 72,144 issued the preceding 
year. The stock in the juvenile department is now divided up amongst 
the fourteen schools within the Borough; each school, according to 
the number of scholars, receives from 200 to 600 volumes. The books 
are returned to the library every three months, and a new supply issued. 
The total number of books, excluding pamphlets, is 14,638 (lending, 
9,579 ; juvenile, 2,723 ; reference, 2,336). 


BULLETINS, Etc. 


An article entitled ‘‘ Machines or Mind ?” by W. H. D. Rouse, is 
contained in the October-December issue of the Cardiff Libraries’ 
Review. This number also contains a reading list on the Balkan States, 
and the usual list of current additions. 


The Croydon Readers’ Index, January-February, reviews the 
notable books of 1912. It also records that Alderman H. Keatley Moore 
has retired from the chairmanship of the libraries committee, after ten 
years’ service in that office, and has been succeeded by Councillor 
J. O. Pelton. The latter contributes an interesting account, in the 
present number, of a plan of the town which has been presented 
recently to the reference library. ‘The plan is dated 1785, and is the 
work of Jean Baptiste Say, the French political economist. The usual 
annotated catalogue of additions, and a list of the periodicals and annuals 
received at the libraries, are appended. 


A special list of books relating to Christmas is the principal feature 
of the December issue of the Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin. 


The November number of Zhe Newarker, the house organ of the 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library, is specially concerned with improvements 
to the City, which are now receiving the attention of the authorities. 


Appended to the Mew Bedford ( Mass.) Monthly Bulletin (Nov.- 
Dec.) are brief notes, contributed by readers, on “‘ Books I like and 
why I like them.” This idea has been borrowed from the bulletin of 
the St. Louis Public Library. 
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A photograph of Carrow Abbey, Norwich, is given in the January 
issue of the Norwich Readers’ Guide. This number contains the first 
om of the classified catalogue of the Fine Arts section, and a list of 

ks recently added to the library. 


Preceding the list of new books in the Mottingham Library 
Bulletin, January, is a note on “ Miscellaneous Literature,” by Robert 
K. Dent. This forms an introduction to a supplementary catalogue 
(1908-12) of class A, which was published recently at the price of 1$d. 
The catalogue is arranged in alphabetical form, and includes twenty 
classified lists of the principal authors and subjects. In many instances 
the contents of works are set out, and the catalogue should prove a 
useful little guide to students of literature. Another serviceable little 
pamphlet has been issued by the Nottingham library authority in the 
form of a special list of books on “ The Drama and Shakespeare.” 

The November number of the Bulletin of the Philippine Library 
contains the third part of the “List of works in the Filipiniana 
Division, relating to the study of the Bibliography of the Philippine 
Islands,” preceded by a description of the Filipiniana Division, and a 
list of recent accessions. 

Extracts from reviews of some recent books are given in the 
December issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Pittsburgh. The bulletin is 
mainly composed of the usual full classified list of additions to the 
library. 

In addition to the monthly list of new books, the December 
number of the S¢. Louis Bulletin contains a combined author list and 
index to the twenty lists, entitled “‘ Books I like,” which have appeared 
in the pages of the bulletin since December, 1910. It is proposed to 
issue these lists, with the index and an introduction, in pamphlet form. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS IN LONDON, 1913. 


January 16.—At 24, Bloomsbury Square. “ A Consideration of a 
few Library Ideals”; by W. B. Thorne, Librarian, Bromley Public 
Library, Poplar, E. “ Book Pests and Book and Print Restoration ” ; 
by T. W. Huck, Librarian, Literary and Scientific Institution, Saffron 
Walden. 

February 13.—At the National Lending Library for the Blind, 125, 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. “ Arrangement of Place-name Entries 
in Subject Catalogues, Indexes and Directories”; by Archibald L. 
Clarke, Royal Society of Medicine. “A Consideration of the Oppor- 
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tunities of the Small Library”; by Geo. E. Roebuck, Librarian, 
Walthamstow Public Libraries. (The papers will be preceded by an 
inspection of the work of the National Lending Library for the Blind 
under the direction of Miss E. W. Austin, the Librarian.) 


March 13.—At 24, Bloomsbury Square. “The Public Library in 
its relation to Educational Efficiency”; by G. M. Fraser, Librarian, 
Aberdeen Public Libraries. ‘Some Tendencies in Modern Reading”; 
by Herbert Jones, Librarian, Kensington Public Libraries. 

April 24.—At the Rooms of the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, W. “Further Facts about Leather”; lantern lecture by Cedric 
Chivers, Bath. (The lecture will be preceded by an inspection of the 
Library and Rooms of the Chemical Society under the direction of Mr. 
F. W. Clifford, the Librarian.) 

May 8.—At 24, Bloomsbury Square. ‘‘ Possible Co-operation in 
Reference Library Work”; by S. A. Pitt, City Librarian, Coventry. 
**On some 17th and 18th Century Catalogues”; by C. J. Purnell, M.A., 
London Library. 

June 12.—At the Central Public Library, Fulham Road, S.W. 
“The Debt of Men of Letters to Libraries”; by Charles F. Newcombe, 
Librarian, North Camberwell Public Library. “ Literary Friendships 
and their Influence on Literature”; by Miss M. Gilbert, North Branch 
Library, Fulham. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


HE fifth Annual Social of the above Association was held at the 

King’s Cafe, Liverpool, on Friday, 13th December. 

In previous years the main feature of the Social has been a whist 
drive ; but on this occasion, the committee decided to abandon whist 
playing in favour of a musical programme. The result was most 
gratifying, for the gathering numbered well over 100 members and 
friends (instead of 70 or 75 as in previous years). 

From the first it was evident that the event was to be a distinct 
success. The very air seemed charged with a merriment which was 
irresistible. The arrangements made by the committee left little to be 
desired. The programme was excellent in every detail and included 
several names well known in musical circles. The items given by Miss 
Marie Skillorn, Miss Podmore, and Miss D. Wilson showed these 
charming vocalists at their very best ; whilst the pianoforte solo 
“ Liebestraum” (Liszt) by Mr. John Tobin, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
was rendered with a depth of feeling which few of the audience are 
likely soon to forget. 

The attractiveness of the programme was still further enhanced 
by the great variety of the items. Mr. T. Pennycuick, B.Sc. Miss 
Dicks and Miss Green (Liverpool) were responsible for a most 
entrancing rendering of Purcell’s “Golden Sonata” (trio) ; whilst the 
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genuine skill and delicate sense of humour displayed by Mr. Fred. 
Gothard in his series of “ Lightning Sketches” evoked the admiration 
of everyone present. In their performance of the humourous sketch 
entitled “‘ The Wrong Flat ” (by Mr. J. B Trenwith) the members of the 
Waterloo Amateur Dramatic Party were eminently successful—the 
audience being convulsed with laughter from first to last. ; 

Local “library” talent was also in evidence. In “The Green Eye 
of the little yellow god” and “Devil May Care” Mr. Burgess 
(Birkenhead) showed an aptitude for dramatic monologue rarely met 
with save in the professional artist ; whilst Miss Findlow (Waterloo), 
Mr. Robinson (Bootle), and Mr. Evans (Liverpool) by no means failed 
to shine even in the company of so many “stars.” 

The event was indeed a memorable one; and so strong was the 
appreciation expressed that another Social will probably be held toward 
the end of the present session. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Library Assistants’ Association held their third monthly 
meeting of the eighteenth session on Wednesday, December 
11th, at the Library Association rooms in Bloomsbury Square, 

when the President (Mr. H. T. Coutts) made a memorial oration on 
Edward Edwards, the chief pioneer of the Public Libraries’ movement. 
The President, in eulogising the work of Edwards, remarked that few 
men had done so much to benefit their fellow creatures, and had 
received such scanty recognition. Not until sixteen years after his 
death was a memorial erected to his memory. The fact that the 
reforms suggested by him when giving evidence before the British 
Museum Commission of 1836, were acted upon in such a large degree 
by the Museum authorities is a proof of the high esteem in which they 
were held. 

The President’s oration formed a fitting introduction to the paper 
by which it was followed, read by Mr. H. G. Sureties, entitled “ Those 
without”: a consideration of the membership of the L.A.A. Mr. 
Sureties, dealing chiefly with the work of the Propaganda Committee 
of the L.A.A., took a somewhat pessimistic view of the library 
profession as regards assistants to-day. Although numbering over 450, 
he considered the membership was not what it ought to be ; in fact, 
the 450 was only fifteen per cent. of the library assistants of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Sureties made some scathing comments on the eighty- 
five per cent. who were “ Those without.” A good discussion followed, 
which, opened by Mr. P. Lundie (Fulham), was contributed to by 
Misses Clarke and Gerard and Messrs. Bolton, Sandry, Sharpe, Thorne 
and others. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Hon. Secretary), then opened a 
discussion on the advisability of “ Staff exchanges,” a suggestion which 
has been brought forward by the South Coast Branch of the L.A.A. 
While acknowledging the benefit which would possibly accrue to those 
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effecting an exchange of libraries, yet, he averred, the difficulties in the 
way were many. Differences of administration, inequality of salaries 
for similar positions, doubting committees, and so forth, must receive 
due consideration. Miss Clarke, Messrs. Coutts, Lundie, Sandry, 
Sharpe, Sureties and others took part in the discussion. A vote of 
thanks to the readers of the papers proposed by Mr. H. Sharpe (Fulham), 
and seconded by Mr. H. Dixon (Croydon), terminated an extremely 
interesting evening. 


THE L.A.A. EASTER SCHOOL IN HOLLAND, 
MARCH 21-24, 1913. 


The arrangements have provisionally been made for the Third 
Annual Easter School and Excursion to take place in the Cities and 
Libraries of HOLLAND, as follows :— 


Leave London on Thursday evening, March 2oth, for RoTTERDAM, 
arriving 
Fripay. 
Proceed to Dordrecht, one of the finest old cities of Holland, 
and visit the Public Library, old church and other buildings. 
Thence to The Hague and Scheveningen, spending the night at 
the Hague. 


SATURDAY. 


Visit the Royal Library, Public Library, Mauritshuis, and Picture 
Gallery. 

Proceed to Leyden for Lunch, and visit the University, Public 
Library, etc. 

Thence to Amsterdam to the Rijksmuseum and Picture Gallery 
first, and then other places of interest and to spend the night. 


Sunpay. 
Morning Service in the English Church ; or, alternative, visit to 
Haarlem by electric car. 
After lunch proceed to’Hilversum to see the Public Library and 
thence to Utrecht, where after dinner a social meeting of Dutch and 
English librarians and assistants will be held in the Public Library. 


Monpay. 

Visit University Library and after lunch proceed to Rotterdam for 
the boat leaving about 4 o’clock. Arrive in London early Tuesday 
morning. 

The total cost is £3 ros. 6d. 

The local arrangements are being made by a Dutch Committee, 
and as the work is exceptionally heavy in both countries, and is only 
possible if early application for membership is made, those desiring to 
join the excursion should send their names (together with a deposit of 
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5s. towards the total cost) to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. H. 
RUTHERFORD PuRNELL, The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, 
with as little delay as possible. Final Programme and list of Members 
will be issued later. 

Further particulars may be obtained from W. C. Berwick SAYERS, 
(Honorary Secretary) The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lisrary Wor Lp. 


Srr,—The Editorial of your December issue deals with an aspect 
of the library profession which I think cannot but be of great and vital 
interest to the younger of your readers. I refer to the scathing remarks 
passed on those libraries which, in spite of the advancement of 
elementary education, still persist in working the assistants for three 
shifts each day, to the detriment of their health and progress. As is 
well pointed out in the Editorial, libraries which have the means, both 
financially and in size of staff, are amongst the greatest offenders, the 
hours being arranged with an utter disregard of the requirements both 
physical and mental, of young men and women who have their lives 
before them. 

The real reason, I suppose, is the lack of sympathy which librarians 
show to their staffs. Older men may be content to spend their lives in 
the wholesome precincts of Public Libraries, but it is hardly reasonable 
to expect younger persons to forego their relaxation or their studies, 
even for the refining influences of the Juvenile Department or the Issue 
Desk. The usual argument of librarians who believe in the three shift 
system is that in their younger days they worked until 10 p.m. every 
night. The logic of this statement is somewhat vague, but it is 
obvious that the qualifications necessary for the post of librarian in 
those halcyon days were slightly less exacting than is the case at the 
present time. One does not feel in a very studious mood after a long 
day’s work which closes no earlier than 8, 9, or 10 p.m. To judge from 
some recent advertisements in the Atheneum, good wages for library 
assistants must, I suppose, be now relegated to the long list of unattainable 
ideals of which the profession possesses too many ; but good, workable 
hours require no sacrifice from anybody but the assistants themselves, 
who, naturally, would be called upon to do their work in a shorter time, 
and for this reason I presume that no reasonable objections can be 
urged against a just and fair time sheet. 


Yours, etc., 
A SUFFERER. 


For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 
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SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. — State Wants. -- Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 
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By James Duff Brown 8/6 net 


Library Classification and 


Cataloguing 
By James Duff Brown 7/6 net FOR SALE. 


Manual of Library Bookbinding 


By Henry T. Coutts and Geo. A. 
Stephen 7/6 net 


‘“*Notes and Queries,’’ 
Manual of Practical Indexing 


By A. L. Clarke 5/- net gth Series, 1898-1903, 12  vols., 
Manual of Descriptive Anno- 

tation for Library Cata- unbound, complete. 

logues. 


By Ernest A. Savage 5/- net 


Engineering & Metallurgical 
Books, 1907-1911. 


By R. A. Peddie 7/6 net OFFERS TO: 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. W. M., “Linrary Wortp” Orrice, 


GRAFTON Co., 
69, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


TANTED. “THE LIBRARY WORLD.” Volume I. (1898-1899). 
\ Volume II. (1899-1900). Volume IV. (1go1-1902). Write to 
The Manager, “Tur Liprary Wor 


Messrs. GRAFTON ®& Co. will be glad to consider 
MSS. on Professional, Technical and General Subjects 
with a view to Publication. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues' 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed. projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... 8/o per 
Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions)... 2/0 per 
” » ( 40 » ).-. 3/6 per se 
» ( Se per 
» (130 12/6 per 
Specially Printed Guides .-- 15/0 per 
Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World”) — 
iv. 
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A RECORD OF MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Subscribes who. wish’ to. compliant. tale | 
THE LIBRARY WORLD | 


should do so at once, as a number of the volumes are 
rapidly becoming out of print. The increased prices of 


several of the volumes should be noted. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. LETTERED IN GOLD. 
Bound. Unbound. 
Vol. I. 1898-1899 O.p. op. 
1899-1900 Op. op. 
1900-1901 (nearlyo.p.) 8/- 
1901-1902 Op. op. 
» Mi, 1903-1904 
» WIL 1904-1905 op. 
» WII. 1905-1906 
» IX, 1906-1907 6/- 
1907-1908 8/- 
» AL 1908-1909 (nearlyo.p.) 6/- o.p. 
» XIL 1909-1910 6/- 
» 1910-19141 6/- 
» IY. 1911-1912 


Indexes bound in with all volumes. 


The New Volume commenced with July. 


Issued Monthly, 6d. net. 


Annual Subscription, 7/0 post free. 


Specimen Copy sent post free on Application. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Printed by Brown & 36-42, St. Mary Axe, London, EC., and Poblished Ly 


at Kussell Strect. London, W 
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